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THE SON OF ROYAL LANGBRITH. 

BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 



PAET VI. 
XXVI. 

Anther had driven home from Wakeford with a heart softened 
more and more toward what had been the odious self -compulsion of 
the day, by his thoughts of the pleasure that had shone upon him 
from James Langbrith's face when they met upon the platform 
before the veiled effigy of Royal Langbrith. There had been a fan- 
tastic moment when it seemed to him as if the father's misdeeds 
might be uncovered when the son tore those curtains from his face, 
but nothing had been revealed; and all the fortuities, — one could 
not quite call them providences, — had joined to keep his evil life 
still in the dark. Anther submitted; he had said to himself he 
could do no more than he had done; he was not sure that he had 
done unselfishly in the business, so far as he had acted, and yet 
he could not have done other than he did. That was his consola- 
tion; and now he was going to let events drift as they would; he 
would never again attempt to stay or steer their course. He had 
even meant to come to the luncheon at the Langbrith house, and 
though he had gladly spared himself at the call from Wakeford 
that reached him when he left the platform, yet he was coming now 
to make his excuses to the young man for having been unable to 
take a further part in the affairs of the day. 

He found Langbrith's mother alone when he went in at the door, 
on which he tapped with his whip-handle, and then entered without 
staying to ring. " James not here 1" he promptly suggested in sit- 
ting down before her, with his hat on his knee; he waved her away 
when she offered, mechanically, to take it. 

"No," she answered, "he said he was going out to look for Mr. 
Palk. Perhaps he went to Hope's too." 

She let her eyes fall and sighed, "Yes," when Anther said "It 
would be the best thing," knowing that he meant as the only atone- 
ment the son could make for the father's wrong. "He has always 
liked her," she added, " but sometimes I have wondered whether she 
liked him. She's a strange girl." 

Anther said, suddenly turning from his wish to let things drift 
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to something in his immediate thought, " And there is the question 
of how she would feel toward him if she found out, some time, the 
sort of injury she had suffered from his father through hers." 

"Surely she wouldn't hold James responsible for that!" Mrs. 
Langbrith started as with a physical pang. " How will it ever come 
out nowf" 

"I don't know. If Hawberk— " 

"What?" 

He did not answer, but, " Amelia," he asked, with a compassion- 
ate intelligence for her helplessness, " why do you cling to this hope 
of concealment? We have let that poor boy go on and stultify him- 
self, and involve, innocently enough on hi3 part, two good men like 
Garley and Enderby in the fraud that he has practised on the com- 
munity — " 

"Do they know?" 

" I had to tell them." She caught her breath, but did not inter- 
rupt him. "That's all nothing, though, in my regard, compared 
with the harm you are doing yourself and the trouble you are stor- 
ing up for the future, when he finds it out, as he must some day, 
and asks you if you had known it all along. What will you say to 
him? I wish you would tell him now, my dear, as soon as you see 
him, without an instant's delay — " 

" I can't, Dr. Anther; it's too late. I can never tell him now." 

"Then, let me!" It was always coming to that with him. 

"No, that would be worse. What would he think of your con- 
cealment — your being there to-day — but I made you." 

" Yes," Anther sadly owned, " I was there because you asked it. 
I would certainly never have dreamt of being there otherwise." He 
rose. 

She rose, too, and wavered towards him. "Don't you think I 
knew you did it for me? Don't you think I felt it? And James," 
she added, incoherently, "he felt it, too. He cared more for your 
being there than for anything else, he said." Anther laughed for- 
lornly. "Oh, don't despise me! I know I'm a coward, but don't 
you despise me, or I shall die!" 

"Despise you! There's nothing but love for you in my heart, 
Amelia. Why can't we be all in all to each other?" 

" Well," she answered, abruptly, desperately, " I will do what you 
ask. Now I don't care what happens. I care more for you than for 
all the world. Don't you know that?" She stole her arm tenderly 
through his arm, and pulled herself towards him, but almost at the 
moment he saw the fondness die out of her face and her arm slipped 
from his. 

He turned and confronted James Langbrith, standing in the 
doorway and staring at them. It was his impulse, somehow, to put 
himself between the mother and the son, but a guiltless shame with- 
held him and silenced him when he tried to speak. He heard Mrs. 
Langbrith gasping, " James, I want to tell you that Dr. Anther— 
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that I — that we — we are going to get married," and he realized that, 
in anticipating him, she was heroically acting on her instinct as 
woman and mother. 

" Marry !" Langbrith echoed, and now he looked at Anther alone, 
as if for explanation of something unintelligible and incredible. 
He smiled, faintly, and Anther replied with a sudden resentment. 

" Yes, I have been attached to your mother for a long time. She 
has known it, and has consented to marry me." 

The resentment was for his own shame, rather than for the young 
man's words; but not the less it kindled the cold amaze in Lang- 
brith to a flame of hostility that lighted up the whole past of con- 
jecture and misgiving. As one thing after another grew clear in 
this illumination, the young man's anger burned within him, not 
so much for the fact immediately before him, as for the series of 
facts by which he had been duped. But curiously concurrent with 
his swift retrospect was the flow of his tenderness for Hope, his 
sense of her love for him and of his love for her, so that it was 
partly lost in this, and half incredulous, that he began: 

"Have you kept it from me so that you can crown my father's 
commemoration services with it? Was it a surprise you were hold- 
ing back for me, or were you afraid of telling me?" His anger 
gained somewhat upon his love, through the mere utterance of the 
offensive words, but he did not yet speak with a single mind. What 
was this case, and how did his father enter? He had that still to 
work out in an unalloyed consciousness. 

"Afraid!" Anther dropped Mrs. Langbrith's hand, which he had 
caught up, and started forward, but he stopped at her cry of 
"Justin!" 

" James," she implored her son, in turn, " you don't know what 
you're saying! Yes — we were afraid. I wanted to spare you — I 
wanted to wait — " 

Now he answered more definitely: "And this is your notion of 
sparing me! Did you choose this time, of all others, to tell me 
that you had forgotten my father?" 

" Oh, you don't know him. You don't know what you're saying. 
Indeed—" 

" The trouble is that I don't know what you're saying. I can't 
make it out. Is it some wretched joke? Dr. Anther, you know how 
I have always felt about my father. If you were in my place what 
should you say to a man in yours? It must be distasteful to any 
son for his mother to marry again, but perhaps you have special 
reasons that would reconcile me." 

His words were temperate, but Anther felt the bitterness that 
they covered, and he answered as caustically. " I think I could give 
you special reasons," he said; but at Mrs. Langbrith's imploring 
look he stopped. 

Langbrith had missed the look and its significance. With the 
sense of Hope fading more and more, he was able to say : " I can 
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imagine them. It isn't the first time that I've suspected you of 
secretly hating my father, with some such just cause as a nature 
like his could give a treacherous nature like yours!" He knew, 
somehow, that he was hurting Anther less than he was hurting his 
mother, and less than he was hurting himself, even. His rhetoric 
rang false to him. He was aware that it did not apply. He forced 
the added words: "But I don't care to know your reasons. I have 
done with you, sir. I don't want to hear anything more from you." 
He turned from Anther, arrogantly. "Mother, what was it you 
were saying about my father?" 

She found Anther's hand again and clung to it. She only said, 
" I'm going to marry Dr. Anther." 

"Is that what you have to say about my father? Well, perhaps 
it is enough." 

" Dr. Anther is the best friend I've ever had in the world, and — " 
she hesitated. Langbrith stood silent, his mind whirling from point 
to point without seizing definitely upon any. His mother ended, 
" He will be a good father to you, James." 

At this feeble conclusion, Langbrith's daze broke in cruel sneer- 
ing. "I am of age, and I need no father but the one that I have 
lost, and that you have forgotten." 

" I haven't forgotten him," his mother answered, with a struggle 
for courage; "I'm remembering him now as I never did before." 

"I don't understand this," said Langbrith, haughtily. "But 
it doesn't matter. I begin to understand some other things, though. 
I see now why this man has taken the part he has toward my 
father's memory, but why he should have had the base hypocrisy 
to-day—" 

" He was there because I asked him," she interposed. 

" No matter why he was there; his presence was an insult to the 
living and the dead, and as this happens to be my house, my father's 
house, I object to his remaining in it another instant." 

"James." 

Anther's hand shook in Mrs. Langbrith's clutch, and he burst 
out : " How dare you talk so to me ! If it wasn't that you don't know 
what you're saying — if your ignorance wasn't so monstrous — but 
I can tell you — " 

" Oh, Dr. Anther," Mrs. Langbrith implored him, and he stopped, 
panting. " Will you listen to me, James ?" She turned to her son. 

" Yes, mother, as much as you like. You can't say anything that 
will change me towards this horrible business, but I will listen." 

" Oh, you don't know what I could say to you !" she broke out. 
But then she turned again helplessly to Anther. " Will you — " 

"No, you must excuse me there, mother; I could not hear any- 
thing from a stranger about family affairs." 

"Dr. Anther is my family now," she began, bravely. 

" That is what saves him from the only answer a gentleman could 
make to his impudence." 
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She felt Anther's arm grow rigid under the hold she had laid 
on it. " Well," she said, with a helpless pathos, " as my son will 
not let my husband speak for me, I will go with my husband and 
not speak." 

"No, Amelia," Anther said, with the dignity he had lost in his 
angry burst; "I will go, and you can say what you wish to your 
son." 

" I will say it before you or not at all, and if you leave this house 
I will leave it with you. I'm not going to justify myself to you, 
James." She turned to her son. " I need no justification — " 

" I am not requiring you to say anything, mother." 

"And you won't hear me, then, my son?" 

"If you have no need of being heard, as you say, why should I 
put you to the trouble of explaining anything? I ask no ex- 
planation now. It seems that I've been living all my life in a mis- 
take. That's all. I supposed we had the same ideal, and that the 
memory of my father was as sacred to you as to me; but it wasn't, 
and that's your sufficient justification." 

"Amelia," Anther entreated, "let me leave you with James." 

" Not for a moment," she returned. " I can't stay without you, 
now." 

"Perhaps we can simplify the situation by my leaving you with 
him," Langbrith said. "As it is not convenient for you to let 
me have my house on my own terms, I will go to the hotel. I 
can find Falk and go to Boston. When I come back, I hope I can 
have my house to myself." He recalled himself to add, " You will 
always be welcome in it, mother." 

He turned and went out and left them standing there looking 
at each other. 

"Why didn't I speak? Why didn't I tell him?" Mrs. Lang- 
brith was the first to break their silence. 

"I saw you try. It was too late; we're always saying that. 
Amelia, if this trial is too great for you, I shall never blame 
you. It has been all sudden and unexpected; no one thing more 
than another. I didn't dream of your consenting when I came 
here. Give me up, if you will — " 

"And be left with James? Oh no. I care more for you now; 
perhaps I always did. He was always hard. It seems a strange 
thing for a mother to say of her son, but it's true; and now he has 
been cruel. It's worse even than I thought it would be. I'm afraid 
of him!" 

Anther felt within him a curious shifting of the grounds of 
judgment, and he spoke from the change. " You mustn't condemn 
him. You must remember how much he had to bear; thinking of 
his father, as he did, it must seem like sacrilege to him." 

"Unless he could know the truth. And if it's too late for the 
truth now, take me away from the lie. I can't bear it any longer. 
Can't we live somewhere else?" 
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He took her literally, and her shapeless longings for escape crys- 
tallized as he answered, simply, " I've bought the house where I've 
lived." 

"Oh, have you?" she cried, with hysterical joy; "then take me 
there. Let us go now — this instant." 

" To-morrow. We can't go now, you know, Amelia." 
^ " I forgot. Now you see how long I have seemed to be mar- 
ried to you. Do you like that? I wish I werel I can't endure 
to pass another night under this roof! It's hateful, hateful, 
hateful I" 

" Well, you must have patience. You must part kindly with your 
son." 

"With my son? With Eoyal Langbrith's son?" Her bitterness 
expressed to him all the revolt of her soul from its long slavery. 

He rose in his self-control over her head-long impulse. "You 
must try to be friends with your son. Nothing else will do, 
Amelia. If he comes back here, tell him we are to be married to- 
morrow. Ask him to be with us. You have hidden so much from 
the world so long that you can hide this too. We mustn't make our 
marriage a seven days' wonder. You will feel differently towards 
James. I pity him from my heart." 

"I don't." 

" You will, and you must do your best to be reconciled with him. 
I want your life to be free and happy, from this on. I can't let 
you incur any shadow of self-reproach. You mustn't have one 
regret to chain you to the past. Good night, my dear. I must 
leave you here because there's nowhere else. But when James comes 
back you will see him, and try — for my sake — to make peace with 
him. Remember that his error is not his fault!" 

"It is my fault." 

"It is no one's. I can understand — and tell him that I beg his 
pardon for not considering at once — what a bolt out of the blue 
this has been for him. We have known for a long time that we 
should marry, but he has never imagined it, and it seems a wrong 
to his father, as he has idealized him. He can't help acting as he 
has done towards us, but he will learn to act differently. Yes, 
his common sense — and he has plenty of it in the end — will teach 
him that we could have meant no wrong to his father if he were 
the best of men. Don't let yourself be tempted, now, to tell him 
the truth. It could do no good: only harm. Be patient with him. 
Bear everything from him. He is deeply hurt in the part that is 
the best part of him; think of that. Amelia, ask him to be present 
at our marriage. You asked me to be present at — " 

"Yes, yes, I will. I don't care what he says to me!" 

" That's right. I'll have Mr. Alway. It needn't be in the church, 
then, it can be — " 

"Here!" she shrieked. "In this house!" 

" No, in the minister's ; and good night again." 
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XXVII. 

In the quarrel which he had forced with his mother and Dr. 
Anther, Langbrith was sensible throughout of failing to say the 
worst. He had not put into words the outrage which was burning 
in his heart. He had not expressed the amaze, and far less the 
abhorrence, which he felt. He had meant to hurt Anther to death, 
so far as insult could kill; and he had meant to wither his mother 
with shame. But the cruellest blows he dealt them had seemed to 
fall like blows dealt in nightmare, as if they were dealt with balls 
of cotton or of down; and he had left them in possession of the 
place he ought to have driven them out of with ignominy. 

He was aware of having been disabled for his part by the con- 
fusion which still kept him from a clear sense of what had be- 
fallen, and perhaps saved him from its full effect. He had en- 
tered upon that scene with his soul full of the good-will, the tender 
purpose toward Anther, which his happy love for Hope had in- 
spired; and he had not, even yet, after all that had passed, wholly 
freed himself from it. He kept recurring to it with puzzle and 
interrogation, as something which in its strange metamorphosis 
he could not make out. It was still mixed with his thought of 
Hope. It seemed as if he were going to tell her of it still, as he 
had meant to do, and to taste the pleasure of her praise for it. 

He could make definitely out what he was now really going to 
do; but he acted upon the notion that he wished to find Falk and 
get him to take the train with him for Boston. He was sure that 
he wished to get as far away as he could. That was the first 
thing. The next thing: to get away among the rest from the hu- 
miliation of failing to do justice to himself and his cause. Now he 
saw a thousand proofs that the offence done him had been long 
impending; that if he had not been a fool, and blind, he must have 
known it; but the longer it had been impending, the greater the 
shame, the greater the defamation, the viler the insult to his father, 
to have it follow so instantly upon the consecration of his memory. 
His heart closed about the thought of his father with an indignant 
tenderness, which, somehow, could not leave his mother out. She 
had always been part of that thought, and he had an impulse to 
entreat her against herself, as if being a child she had struck him, 
and there was no one but her for him to go to for comfort. 

His feet set themselves uncertainly, as if his vertigo were 
physical, while he pushed on, looking crazily for Falk. He could 
not go to Hope yet. 

The Irish girl answered him, at the house which he had left so 
gayly such a little time before, that Falk had gone out to walk 
with Miss Susie. He asked "Where?" but the girl could not tell 
him, and he realized that he must not try to follow them. He could 
not go home, and he would not see Hope. But he could pass her 
house; there was that left him to do in the wild need he had of do- 
ing something. 
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She was at her gate, waiting for him, as he knew, after he had 
bridged the hour of his absence with a recollection of the promise 
to come back which he had given her. The full moon was looking 
over the eastern shoulder of the hill, behind the house, into his 
face; but it was with an inner sense, the vision which love so 
soon supplies to women, that she read something strange in it. 

"Why, James!" she said. 

" Come with me, Hope," he bade her, and as she joined him, won- 
deringly, letting him seize her hand and pull it under his arm, as 
he pushed away from the house, up the road climbing into the 
shelter of the pine woods beyond, "I've got something to tell you 
Hope, something to — tell — you," he forced himself. "My mother 
is going to marry Dr. Anther." 

"How glorious I" she shouted, pulling her hand out of his to 
leave herself the freer to front him. 

"Glorious?" he faltered back. 

"Tesl I have always thought what a splendid thing it would 
be. They are such old friends, and they are just suited to each 
other: your mother is the best woman, and I think Dr. Anther is 
the best man, in the world. Yes, it's what I call glorious." 

"I call it infamous!" he said in a voice that struck her with 
greater amaze than his words by its dreadfulness. 

" Why, James Langbrith !" she gasped. 

"Infamous I Does no one," he demanded, turning his severity 
upon her, "remember my father?" 

" Why, yes — yes, of course — " 

"Is it glorious for my mother to forget him? Could you forget 
mef 

"No, never! And I don't believe she's forgotten him. But it's 
a different thing from you and me. She knows that you will be 
leaving her some day — why, I intend to take you from her myself, 
and if I could do such a thing, what mightn't others do! — and 
then she will be alone; and why in the world shouldn't she marry 
such an old friend as Dr. Anther? It would be different, if it 
were a stranger, and I shouldn't blame you, then, if you were mor- 
bid about it. But Dr. Anther! Why, he's always seemed to me 
like one of the family. Why, it's ridiculous! What has it got 
to do with remembering your father? Now, James, if you let 
yourself get to thinking this way about things, I shall be afraid 
to marry you. I say it's the best thing that could happen, and I 
can't understand you." 

" No, it seems you can't." 

"Oh, very well!" 

"I don't mean that," he made haste to save himself. "No one 
can understand how I have always felt towards my father. Tou 
may call it superstition, if you like, but I have always felt him 
something sacred. I have felt as if he were a mysterious influence 
in my own life, shaping it for the highest things. And at the 
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same time it's as if he appealed to me, always, from his grave, 
for protection. Since I was old enough to realize that I had lost 
him, I have never been recreant to his trust in me." 
" Yes, I should feel just so about my own father," Hope granted. 
Langbrith put aside the comparison of his father with hers by 
something in his tone rather than in his words. "Yes," he as- 
sented, though he refused her sympathy on those terms. "But it 
isn't the same thing. My father is dead; and, while he lived, he 
was not a man who could make himself understood; I can't ex- 
plain; in all the letters he left, and his memorandum books, it was 
implied. I thought my mother felt the same, and that was why 
she was so silent about him; and I thought that Dr. Anther — But 
if all the time they were conspiring to betray him — if they were 
thinking of themselves and each other, when they, of all people in 
the world, should have been the truest to him — " 

" Oh, oh, what taXk!" Hope broke in. " Why, James Langbrith, 
I should think you were insane." 

" I am, I am!" he choked out. " This thing is turning my brain. 
I try to realize it, and then when I realize it, I feel that I must 
go mad. Oh, you don't understand; you can't, you can't! I feel 
so covered with shame for my mother." 

As they talked, they walked swiftly. Now and then the moon 
struck between the trees, upon them, but in the prevailing shadow 
they had the seclusion in which they willingly hid themselves, 
till they reached the top of the ridge that overlooked the house 
and below that the town. Its varied murmurs came up to them 
there, with the sound of the mills vibrating through all. 

"I suppose," he said, bitterly, for the village, "that they all 
think I am a fool to care for him, though he made their pros- 
perity, and did more for them than they did for themselves all to- 
gether." 

"Now, you sha'n't be morbid, if I can help it," she broke out 
upon him. "I don't believe any such thing, and I don't believe 
you will, when you come to think. Do you want me to talk up 
to you the way I used to at school, or to pretend I'm afraid of you, 
and- flatter you and make you think you've been abused?" 

" How do you mean?" 

"Of course, we haven't been together so much since you went 
to Harvard; but since— since this afternoon, I've been feeling the 
old way, as if we were children again, and we should always speak 
right out anything we thought. There wouldn't be any use or sense 
in it if we couldn't." 

"Why, of course." 

"And you believe that I care for you more than for any one 
else in the world?" 

" That's how I care for you?" 

"And that I wouldn't say anything I didn't believe was for 
your good?" 
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"I can't think of you apart from myself." 

"Well, then, listen: you know very well that everybody honors 
you for wanting to commemorate your father. They don't know 
anything about him, but they think you do; so that's settled, and 
we won't have any misanthropy for the people down there. Now 
you're sure I may say what else I think to you?" 

" Anybody may say what they think to me." 

"Oh, if you want to be boyish!" 

" Go on, Hope I" he said, humbly. " I beg your pardon." 

" There's no pardon to be begged or granted. I just want you to 
see this in the right light, and I've got, first of all, to know what 
you said to your mother." 

"I don't remember the words. But I let her know how I felt," 
he gloomily answered. 

"And to Dr. Anther?" 

" Nothing! I wouldn't speak to him. But I let him know that 
he was ordered out of the house." 

" You did ! Well,. I've half a mind never to speak to you again. 
And did he go?" 

"No. I went," Langbrith said, with sullenness, somewhat crest- 
fallen. " I told my mother I was going to Boston with Falk, to- 
night. Did you expect me to stay and see them married?" 

"Where is Mr. Falk?" Hope asked, as if to gain time before 
answering his question. 

"I couldn't find him. He was walking somewhere with Susie 
Johns." 

" And why didn't you go to Boston without him ?" 

He looked into her face in a daze that did not at once yield to 
her intention. 

"Without coming to see you?" 

" Oh, you stayed for that, and now it's too late to go." 

" It's too late." 

"And so you're going back to your mother?" 

"I'm going back to the hotel for the night; then — " 

" No, James," she said, gently, dropping her mockery in the seri- 
ousness which was in the veiled depth of her nature; "you mustn't 
do that. I want you to do what I say. Will you?" 

" I will listen to what you say." 

" No, that isn't enough. I want you to go back to your mother, 
and say, ' I was all wrong ; I know I am wrong because I know you 
couldn't be.' Will you say that?" 

" No, never! I wouldn't say it if you made it a condition of my 
ever seeing you again." 

" Do you think I would do that, or do anything that would make 
me a tyrant over you? I am not so foolish, no matter how wicked 
I am. I wouldn't give you up if you chose to stay in the wrong; 
but I know some day you will want to put yourself in the right, 
and I don't want it to be too late. Now will you do this? Go and 
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say, 'Mother, I can't withdraw what I said, but I know you be« 
lieve that you are doing right, and I will stay here and be at your 
marriage.' Will you?" 

"Why do you wish me to do that?" he struggled against the 
sense that he waa giving way to her. 

" Because I hate you, and want to do you all the harm I can." 

He understood. "Well, I can't tell her what you say; but if 
she wishes to marry that man, she mustn't seem to do it against 
my will." 

"And you'll promise her to be at the ceremony?" 

"No, I won't do that, Hope; I won't do it even for you. How 
could I, without seeming to condone it, to approve of it, when my 
whole nature revolts against it. Would you want me to act such 
a lie as that?" 

"You know that it would seem a quarrel with your mother if 
you didn't." 

" Well, there is a quarrel. She's no mother of mine, if she mar- 
ries that man." 

"But you said yourself that she mustn't seem to do it against 
your will." 

"No matter for that. They can wait till I go away; till I put 
the ocean between me and the loathsome thought of it. I've prom- 
ised enough. I can't do more than I've said I would; no, not 
even for your asking, Hope!" 

"Do you think I ask it for myself?" 

"No." 

"For Dr. Anther, or your mother, even?" 

"No." 

"For whom, then?" 

" For me, I suppose. But you ask too much for me." 

She could not mistake his sullen finality. She sighed deeply, 
but not desperately. "Well, then, tell her that you won't oppose 
the marriage. And if you are going to do that, you can't do it 
too soon"; and she began to find her way trippingly down the slope 
that led from the hilltop into the garden behind her house. Lang- 
brith followed more heavily and more slowly, and less securely of 
the way, and she had to wait for him beside the gate, on which 
the moon was trying feebly to paint the hour. He felt that he 
had no right to her embrace; but, when she turned there and put 
her arms round his neck, and kissed him, his sore heart melted 
within him. He wanted to say that he would do what she asked, 
but somehow he could not, and they parted without further words, 
except a whispered "Good night!" from him, and a "Good night, 
dearest! Be good!" from her. 

A light showed in the roof -chamber which he knew, and as he 
turned the corner of the house, toward the street, a low moaning, 
the precursor of nightmare within, stole out of the lifted sash 
on the moonlit air. He thought of the burden and affliction her 
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father was; but he did not think, he was too young for that, 
what a burden and affliction her husband might be; and, doubtless, 
Hope herself, strengthened for one trial by the other, did not 
feel either beyond her woman's force, or both more than her wom- 
an's share. 

Langbrith pulled himself more and more slowly homewards. The 
outer door was open, as he had left it, and he passed in and stood 
a moment at the door of the parlor. The moonlight without showed 
him his mother sitting in the room, as if she had not stirred from 
the chair into which he had seen her sink when he madly broke 
from her entreaty. 

"Mother," he said, stonily, for all the pathos of the sight, "I 
know you think you're right, and if you're going to be married 
soon, I will stay and be present." 

At first, she did not answer; but, after he had begun to imagine 
she had not heard him, she said, " I am not going to be married." 

Langbrith waited, in his turn, before he said, "I don't under- 
stand; but I suppose you know what you mean, at any rate." And 
he now felt himself speaking as much to Hope as to his mother; 
" I've done what I could." 

"Oh, yes," she answered, with bitter rejection of the immediate 
purport of his words, " you've done what you could." 

xxvni. 

Mrs. Langbrith 3id not wait for Anther to come to her for the 
withdrawal of her promise: she could not take the chance of an- 
other meeting between him and her son. She sent him word the 
next morning, as soon as Norah was up. She had not slept, con- 
sciously waiting to send it, and he had not slept, unconsciously 
waiting to receive it. 

He read her note without surprise; he read it almost, he felt, 
with a sort of expectation. "I must take back my word. I can- 
not keep it. You know why. We ought to have known I could 
not." Within, the note was neither addressed nor signed. He read 
it passively, and folded it up and put it into his pocketbook. That 
day, as he made his visits, he thought recurrently of those weak 
forms of animal life which gather their strength, for a sudden 
spurt and then, when it is spent, rest helpless till their forces are 
renewed. He had taken her in a moment when her will had ac- 
cumulated strength enough for action; but the impulse had ex- 
hausted itself, and now she could not act. At first, he said to 
himself that he must wait for another rise of her slight powers, 
and then help her to prevail with herself. But, at last, he said 
that this would be taking advantage of her weakness — making him- 
self her tyrant, her oppressor. 

She was not less but more dear to him because of her feeble 
will. He had always pitied her for her subjection to the brute 
force of others — of her husband and of her son; and the love that 
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had begun in pity continued increasingly in pity. She was never 
so dear to him as now when she had failed him. He could not 
decide that she had failed him more finally than before, but she 
had failed him more signally. He promised himself that he would 
not try to see her again, as long as her son was with her; and, in 
fact, it was not till the morning after Langbrith -had been gone a 
week that he stopped his horse at her gate, and found his way up 
the box-bordered path to her door. 

She had seen him coming, and met him at the threshold with 
a dismay and entreaty that went to his heart. 

"How do you do, Amelia?" he asked. And she answered: 

"Have you come to say that you despise me?" 

"Do you know me so little as not to know that I care for you 
more than ever I did?" he protested. But at the kind of fluttering 
in her, he said: "I hadn't come to speak of that; I never will be 
the first to speak of that again. I know that James has left you. 
I wouldn't come till I knew that, though I wanted to assure my- 
self with my own eyes that you were well." 

She looked at him in gratitude that included the larger with 
the lesser favor, and answered, evasively, " He went last Saturday : 
he sailed this morning." 

"Yes." 

"Hope Hawberk and he are engaged. She's been to see me. 
But he told me before he left. She's a good girl." 

Anther said, as if in reply, " James is a good man." Those un- 
failing tears came into Mrs. Langbrith's eyes. 

"I know who is a good man," she said. 

"When are they to be married?" Anther asked, ignoring her 
worship. 

"They don't know, exactly; not for a year, at least. He says 
he wants to be sure that he is doing something over there, first. 
Do you understand what it is that he wants to do?" 

"Not very well; but I have heard of other young men studying 
to write for the theatre, there. The French are supposed to do 
those things best." 

"Yes," Mrs. Langbrith vaguely assented. "He's got that Mr. 
Falk to go with him." 

" That's good. He seems to be a good fellow." 

"I think he will be a good influence," Mrs. Langbrith sug- 
gested. 

" Oh, yes, but James could be trusted to himself." 

"Yes. Dr. Anther," she broke off, "do you think Mr. Hawberk 
is going to get well?" 

He looked quickly at her. 

"Why?" 

"Hope thinks he is. She says he is trying harder than he ever 
did before; he's paying more attention to what you want him to 
do. She says that the days when you want him to take the med- 
YQi. ctyxxvinv— no. 57%. 6Q 
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icine instead of the laudanum he does not take the laudanum at 
all." 

"I haven't seen him for more than a week. His gain depends 
upon how long he has been keeping faith with me." 

"I guess it's more than five or six days, now. Dr. Anther, if 
Mr. Hawberk should get over it, would he begin to tell the truth, 
or would he go on talking the same as he does now?" 

" Talking about what?" 

" Oh, everything. You said that his opium-eating prevented his 
telling the truth." 

"The truth?" 

" Well," she said, desperately, " about Mr. Langbrith. If he got 
well, would he say what Mr. Langbrith really was?" 

Anther rose, and walked across the room and back; and he did 
not sit down again. " He would be apt to say what he really was." 

She drew a long breath. "I don't know as I should like that," 
she said, piteously, and her voice trembled. "It would get to 
James, and — and — I don't know as I want he should ever know, now." 

They looked at each other, he searchingly, she beseechingly. He 
wondered, "What is she asking me?" and a pit, on the edge of 
which she seemed to tremble, opened to his conjecture. His gaze 
hardened, and hers sank under it. " I've nothing to do with that," 
he said to her falling face. "My business is to cure Hawberk, if 
I can, at any risk, and with any consequence." 

She returned wildly, as if in terror of something she had barely 
escaped. "Yes, yes! You must! And, oh, I hope you can do it! 
I can't help what he says about Mr. Langbrith; I don't care who 
knows the truth. Only cure him! Why do you look at me so, 
Dr. Anther, as if you blamed me? Well, I am to blame. I did — " 

"Hush, Amelia! I don't blame you. I understand you. Don't 
think I blame you, or hold you responsible for anything." What- 
ever it was that had passed from one consciousness to the other was 
confessed and pardoned, and he took her hand in saying, while her 
tears rose without falling, " I have been thinking the whole matter 
over very anxiously since I saw you last, and I have asked myself, 
now that we can never be anything more to each other than we 
are, what would be the use of James's ever knowing the sort of 
man his father was. I have had my impulses to revenge myself 
on him, to punish him for what I have considered his insolence to 
you as well as me; but I have fully realized that his wrong came 
from the illusion in which he lived, and that we could not destroy 
this illusion now to any good purpose, and I have no longer any 
wish to hurt him. Let it go. But as a physician," he added, " there 
can be no doubt of my duty. Hawberk might live on indefinitely, 
as an opium-eater, and, again, he might die suddenly. It's my 
business to keep him alive and get him well!" 

"Oh, yes, I know that. It was because," she entreated, "I 
thought it would be so dreadful if I thought it that I thought it." 
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He looked at her with a sad intelligence where she stood wavering. 
"I understand," he said, and he took her hand, hesitating. Then 
he dropped it, saying " Good-by," and left the house. 

He drove away hardly aware of anything outside himself, till 
he was aware of coming to the rectory. Then he realized that he 
was going to see Hawberk. He was beset by a sudden longing to 
speak with Enderby, and was staying himself against it in a sense 
of its meanness and unfairness, when Mrs. Enderby's voice called 
to him from the yard, where she was gathering some flowers from 
the blossomed shrubbery. He perceived he had stopped at the gate. 

"Won't you come in and see Dr. Enderby?" she called. 

" No, no, I thank you," he returned. "I hope he's well." 

"Oh, quite well," she answered, looking at the sprays in her 
hand. "I was just getting some flowers to send to Hope," she 
said, as she came to the gate. "Aren't these roses magnificent?" 
She touched their cheeks with the hand from which she dangled 
her garden-shears. "They're fit for any fiancee, even such a lit- 
tle dear as Hope. You've heard, of course?" 

"Yes." 

"It's too delightful! There's something very romantic, don't 
you think? in his remaining constant to her after all the nice 
girls he must have seen in Boston and Cambridge and Brook- 
line, as a student. But she's wonderful I Yes, she is. And so 
happy! Have you seen her since?" 

" No, but I suppose I shall see her now. May I take her your 
flowers ?" 

"Oh, will you? Thank you, so much." She came out and put 
the flowers on the seat, where he made room for them beside him. 
"It's rather hard," she ran on, "her being left behind here and 
he gone on to Paris. But her father's being so much better is a 
great compensation. You must feel doubly anxious to cure him 
now. Of course, they never could think of marrying and going 
away from him while he's in this state. And you really have hopes 
of him?" 

Anther could not smile, even in his amusement with the comely, 
kindly woman beaming up at him with her hand above her eyes. 
" I'm doing my best," he said, gravely. 

"And you will succeed." 

" These cases are difficult; but I have my hopes." 

"And you shall have my prayers — our prayers!" she said, fer- 
vently. " You won't come in and see Dr. Enderby ?" 

" Not this morning. I have too much to say to him." 

"Yes," she assented, dropping her eyes; and he knew that she 
knew what was in his thoughts. 

XXIX. 

Anther did not find Hawberk. Hope said, from the steps of the 
house which the doctor could drive so near, that he had gone down 
into the village; she believed that he meant to call at the doctor's 
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office before he came back. She was always a cheerful presence, 
but now joy seemed to radiate from her like a rapturous effulgence. 
Anther felt it, and he felt that if she knew of his own reason for 
sadness, she had the same right to ignore it in her mores as she had 
to ignore her father's misery. She looked as if lifted tiptoe by her 
happiness, and her voice danced with her dancing eyes. 

"Why haven't you been to congratulate me, Dr. Anther?" she 
challenged him, archly. "I do believe you don't care!" 

" Oh, I guess not," he retorted, feeling his load raised in part 
by the mere ecstasy of her spirits. "I hadn't been officially noti- 
fied." 

" Well, you are now. I was waiting to come and tell you, when 
I was sure I could tell you how much better father was. He hasn't 
disobeyed for nearly a week — ever since James left. It all seems 
to come together. It's made me so wretched." 

" Well, you don't look it," he answered. But he did not smile at 
her mocking, and she recollected herself. She looked at him in 
wistful sympathy, but the years between them were so many, and 
Dr. Anther was such a really dignified person, that she could not 
venture to speak her sympathy, uninvited. He did not invite her. 
He felt himself blush at the pity of the joyous young creature who 
was imagining his case from her own, in an equality of passion. 
It embarrassed him in his consciousness of the difference. She 
grew a little embarrassed, herself, and he knew that he was wound- 
ing her. " Did you say your father had gone to see me?" he asked, 
gathering up his reins, while Hope stepped back from the wheels. 

" Dr. Anther !" The hoarse croak of her grandmother intercepted 
her answer, and the doctor saw the stooping figure and fierce face 
of the old woman in the open doorway; "I want you should tell 
this crazy girl there can't come any good from that Langbrith tribe. 
I know 'em root and branch, and I don't know any good of 'em. 
If ever Lorenzo Hawberk gets to be a man again, instead of a 
laudanum toper, I can tell him a thing or two about the Lang- 
briths that'll lock their wheels for 'em." 

Hope turned and ran back to her grandmother, whom she gently 
pushed indoors. "Now, grandmother, I guess Dr. Anther knows 
as much about the Langbriths as you do," she said, and she turned 
her laughing face over her shoulder to show him that she was not 
taking her grandmother seriously. "Good-by, Dr. Anther," she 
shouted, and, suddenly remembering the flowers, he called out to her : 

" Oh, hold on a moment, Hope; here's something Mrs. Enderby 
sent you by me." 

" Well, I never did !" she rippled down to him with a laugh that 
denied any sadness in the world. " What would you have said if 
you'd forgotten altogether? Oh, how generous!" 

She fluttered up the steps again with her face buried in the flow- 
ers, and then she called back, " Oh, I forgot, this time. Thank you, 
Dr. Anther," she sweetly chanted, and the doctor drove away. 
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He felt it an escape not to find Hawberk waiting for him. He 
found both the bottles, one for laudanum and one for medicine, 
which Hawberk had left, and a scribbled note from him: "Will 
call for these later. Guess we're getting the upper hand of that 
green fellow a little. I couldn't get him to come with me, anyway." 

Dr. Anther was taking his meals at the hotel when he could 
think of them or time them aright, and his hired man was in a sort 
of loose, general charge of his place, pending the installation of 
some specific housekeeper, of whom the doctor had as yet no dis- 
tinct prevision. When the hired man was not about, the door was 
free to any one who would open it, and patients came in and wait- 
ed for the doctor, or wrote their calls on his slate and went away. 

He now examined his slate, and found no call so pressing but 
that he felt justified in sitting down and giving Hawberk a chance 
to return before he started on his rounds. He was perplexed by 
a situation which would once have been joy and triumph to him, 
mixed with the hope whose fierceness he now recognized with ab- 
horrence. What had worn the high look of righteous retribution 
and been the promise of happiness, was now more like a menace 
of the peace which alone remained his desire, as far as he had any 
desire. He had been beaten in the struggle. The dead hand had 
been too strong for him. If he could still prevail, through Haw- 
berk's restoration to truth in his restoration to health, he would 
prevail in vain, for he would prevail too late. Nothing but his 
duty remained, a duty that was barren of personal reward, and that 
if done successfully, as regarded Hawberk, must be done at the 
risk of fruitless suffering for others. It was with a sense of re- 
luctance close upon disgust that he pulled himself together, at the 
sound of shuffling steps, which he did not doubt were Hawberk's, 
loosely dragging themselves up his walk. 

John Langbrith came in, and lounged weakly into the easy-chair 
with a cursory nod to the doctor. "I want to see," he said, with- 
out further greeting, "if you can do something for this dyspepsia 
of mine." They • had not parted friends, or even courteous ac- 
quaintances, at their last meeting; but, as John Langbrith ignored 
that, Anther ignored it, too, in the superior interest of their re- 
lation as patient and physician. 

"Is it worse?" he asked. 

"If it wasn't worse, I shouldn't have come. I can stand a 
good deal without squealing, but I can't stand everything!" Lang- 
brith began nervously swinging the leg he had crossed upon the 
other, and looked about for something to chew. In default of any- 
thing else, he tore a piece from the splint bottom of his chair 
and chewed upon that, as he laconically, almost sardonically, re- 
hearsed his symptoms. Anther listened without prompting ques- 
tions, and at the end John Langbrith said, " I presume you'll come 
out with the old thing: overwork." 

Anther rubbed his hand all over hia face, after his fashion. 
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" That's usually the trouble with nervous dyspeptics, when it isn't 
overeating or overdrinking. Couldn't you get a little time off and 
go somewhere for a change, as well as rest?" 

"I guess I've got to. What can you give me to take, while I'm 
putting things in shape to leave?" 

"I'll do something to tide you along; but you understand that 
it's merely temporary." Anther turned in his chair to write a pre- 
scription, pausing and thinking over it, while John Langbrith con- 
tinued talking to his back. 

"If you could get off on a good long sea voyage, it would be 
the best thing — two or three weeks." 

"I could get off on that as well as anything else. The devil 
of it is to get off on anything at all. There ain't a soul to leave the 
business with, the way I want to. If that fool of a boy was worth 
the powder to blow him, I should be all right. What's he going to 
do over there, anyway? You make it out?" 

" He's going to learn to write plays, as I understand." 

"Write plays!" John Langbrith grunted; "who wants his plays?" 

" That remains to be seen." 

" Well, I'm not goin' to stan' it. They'll find that out, both of 
'em. If his mother hadn't babied him up so, and kept him in cot- 
ton all his life, I could have worked him into the business be- 
fore this, and now I could leave it in his hands." 

"You say you don't sleep very well?" 

" Sleep! How can a man sleep with a stomach like mine. But 
I shouldn't care for the not sleeping. Never did want much sleep. 
The devil of it is, I don't wake well. Sometimes I'm in such mis- 
ery I don't hardly know where I am. Why can't you give me some 
of Hawberk's dose?" 

"I can if you want to come to Hawberk's condition." 

" I suppose you could cure me if you have him?" 

" I don't boast of having cured him, yet." 

"I thought you did, the last time." Langbrith chuckled with 
a dry pleasure, while he seemed indifferent as to the doctor's shar- 
ing in the recollection. " If you could get him on to his legs again, 
1 might leave him in charge of the mills. Maybe, he wouldn't want 
to blow on Koyal then!" 

Anther still sat stooped over his desk, and gave no heed to Lang- 
brith's continued pleasantry. He wheeled abruptly in his chair, 
and held a prescription towards his patient. "There, that's the 
best I can do for you now; but get away as soon as you can." 

Langbrith folded up the prescription, and put it into his pocket- 
book, but he did not rise at once. " I guess I shall have to, unless 
this does the business for me. I don't know why I'm so anxious 
about the damned mills, anyway. Eoyal always treated me like a 
nigger — he did everybody he could get under his thumb, and this 
boy seems to think I'm part of the property. It wasn't for either 
of them I couldn't meet you on your proposition the other day." 
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"Oh, that's all right!" the doctor said. 

"I shouldn't care if Hawberk came out -with the true story 
some day. But I don't want to go outside of my job, if I don't 
have to. That's all there is to it. I've got enough to do, running 
the business, without looking for trouble with Koyal's ghost I" 

Anther had nothing to offer on this point, and in the country 
fashion, in such cases, he said nothing at all. And he did not re- 
spond in any wise to the long-drawn, groaned-out " We-e-ell!" with 
which John Langbrith got himself away, as a form of leave-taking. 
He had been gone some time, when Hawberk came in, with a step 
so much firmer and quicker than Anther had known it for a long 
time that he could not have known it as his. 

" Well, Doct' Anther," he said, briskly, " have you got my bot- 
tles ready for me?" 

"I've not got your prescriptions ready; I happen to be out of 
the drugs," Anther said, with a returning sense of meaning in 
the duty which had lately seemed so purposeless, and a rise of 
liking for Hawberk in the place of his reluctance and disgust. He 
felt the charm of the man, which he had never quite ceased to feel, 
though it had been dulled by long disappointment with him. 

"WelL I don't know," Hawberk said, "but I guess we're doing 
the business for that green fellow at last. I always did know what 
he was when he seemed to be coming at me by the thousand, like 
your reflection, you know, when you stand between a couple of 
glasses. That got to be a great trick of his one while; but he's 
stopped it now. Why, Doct' Anther," he exclaimed, with a sort 
of impersonal pleasure in a fact which Anther must enjoy, "I've 
got so, inside of the last forty-eight hours, that I haven't been 
afraid to go to sleep. He still keeps hanging round, but he seems 
to know I'm on to him, and he don't try any of his old jinks with 
me; just comes and goes to let me know he's around, but don't 
make any particular trouble. Why, doctor, just to try myself, one 
day this week — day before yesterday, I guess it was — I got down to 
sixty drops of laudanum, and it was my laudanum day, too. Don't 
I show it — in my looks, I mean?" 

"Your complexion is clearing up. But go slow, Hawberk, even 
when you are going in the direction of my instructions. I don't 
want you to tamper with my patient's case." 

Hawberk tasted the humor. "Well, I won't, doctor; I won't," 
he said, and he laughed in the free way that was natural to him, 
and that went to Anther's heart. 

The doctor turned a little grave, though. " How are the psycho- 
logical symptoms? Do you see things, generally, as you have been 
seeing them?" 

"I don't know as I do — everything. There's one thing I wanted 
to speak to you about." 

" That house you're going to put up on the hill back of you?" 

Hawberk smiled. "I guess that can wait awhile." Then he 
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said, seriously : " You know Hope and Jim Langbrith have fixed it 
up between them?" 

" Tes, Hope told me this morning. I had heard of it before." 

"Well, that's all right. He's a good fellow, and I haven't a 
word against him. I don't know what he's going to do out there 
in Paris, but I presume he does. Anyway, Hope believes in it, 
and if it never comes to anything, he's got money enough without 
it." Hawberk's face clouded. "I suppose if everything had gone 
right, I should have had some money, too. That's the way it looks, 
off and on. I've had times, of late, very curious times, Doct' Anther, 
when it don't seem as if the square thing had been done by me. 
Do you remember the circumstance of my leaving the mills? I 
ain't clear, myself." 

The dawn in Hawberk's mind had broken sooner than Anther 
expected, though it had come too late for any purpose of his. Now, 
if he had a wish, it must have been to darken it. When he thought 
how he would have once exulted in it, he had a kind of sickness 
of it; but his duty was still before him. He must do his best to 
cure his patient. As a physician, he could have no other con- 
cern; but he could keep himself out of the moral consequences. 
With these he had nothing, and must have nothing, to do. 

"Toull be clear enough if you get well," he said. "All the 
facts of that matter are something you must work out for yourself. 
I wish to caution you only on one point. Tou must be very care- 
ful to verify any surmise you may have. I should urge you not to 
speak of it to any one but me. You can see how, under the pres- 
ent circumstances, it could make great unhappiness for James 
Langbrith, and through him, for Hope." 

"Yes, I see that, doctor. I'm not speaking of it. As I say, 
it's something that comes and goes." He added, with a laugh, 
"And it goes full as much as it comes. Well," he rose and took 
his bottles from Anther's table, "Emering put these up for me? 
You ain't afraid we'll get our heads together and make 'em both 
laudanum?" 

" I guess I can trust you," the doctor answered, almost absently. 

" Well, I guess you're right. Anyway, that green fellow has got 
the job of watching after me, and he's on the lookout. You've 
weakened on the laudanum a little this time, as I understand." 

"A little." 

Anther's absence gained upon him so much that he scarcely no- 
ticed Hawberk's going; and he sat long in a hapless muse, in which 
now and then he smiled in self-derision. If the situation had been 
contrived by the sardonic spirit of Royal Langbrith himself, it could 
not have had a more diabolical perfection. 
(To be Continued.) 



